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WORK OF RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 

There will soon be held in New York an exhibition of paintings 
which will be of unusual interest, since it will recite, in terms of weird 
tonality, one of the saddest romances of American art — the story 
of a man whose genius and 
ambition enabled him to 
master his profession with- 
out the aid of instructors, 
who dreamed strange dreams 
and told them in remarkable 
color schemes till the thread 
of reason broke under the 
strain, and who now lan- 
guishes in an asylum, his 
former art scarcely a recol- 
lection. This will be an 
exhibition of seventy -six 
canvases by Ralph A. Blake- 
lock, which have been col- 
lected by Frederick S. 
Gibbs, of New York, and 
which will be displayed by 
him that the public may see 
and judge of the work of an 
artist too little known, and 
it is to be feared too cheaply 
estimated. 

The exhibition will have 
its pathos. Blakelock will 
probably never again touch 
brush to canvas, and the col- 
lection, therefore, will 
practically represent the life work of the man who conceived such 
strange fancies and expressed them so vividly. 

In the days before Blakelock's mental collapse cut short his prom- 
ising career, the public viewed his productions indifferently, or judged 
them harshly. Honors and emoluments were not his. Since his 
hand has been stayed, however, public appreciation has been more 
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just, and many who were wont to damn with faint praise have become 
enthusiastic in their eulogy. Indeed, Blakelock has been ranked by 
a few critics with Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin, the great trio 

of American land- 
scapists. Others, 
more conservative 
in their estimate, 
recognize his abil- 
ity, but accord him 
an inferior place to 
that enjoyed by 
these three gifted 
Americans. There 
are still others — and 
there doubtless al- 
ways will be — who 
can see in Blake- 
lock's work little 
more than the evi- 
dence of an eccen- 
tric colorist. Be 
that as it may, no 
one will gainsay 
that the artist was 
a genius, and that in 
his best work he 
was a colorist sec- 
ond to none that 
America has pro- 
duced. 

In these days a 
few years or even a 
few months of re- 
tirement suffice to 
remove one from 
public thought or 
notice, and it may 
be well at the out- 
set to give an out- 
line of the painter's pitiful career, especially in view of the fact that 
comparatively few art-lovers are familiar with his life. 

The son of a physician, he was born in New York City, in 1847, 
and was educated with a view to adopting his father's profession. 
The boy, however, had two passions, music and painting, natural 
gifts which he longed to develop. The science and practice of medi- 
cine had no attraction for him, and he rebelled against being forced 
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to adopt a calling which he knew would be irksome, and in which he 
had reason to fear he would not be successful. 

Fortune denied him the means of securing the necessary instruc- 
tion in either of the arts toward which his predilections led him, but 
so repugnant was the thought of the career of a physician that he 
resolved, whatever might be the cost, to become his own master, and 
unaided, to seek fame with the brush and palette. When this 
decision was finally reached, music in a sense became with him a side 
issue, but he nevertheless never lost his love of or his devotion to it. 
The sister arts abided with him till the night of madness overtook 




MORNING 

By Ralph A. Blakelock 



him, and one may find evidences in his paintings of that love of har- 
mony which otherwise manifested itself in his musical tastes. 

Strange as it may seem, Blakelock's chief preparation for his life 
work was a short tour of the Far West, in which he studied and zeal- 
ously sketched landscapes in the territories visited, using Indian 
groups as episodes and accessories. He was thus in every sense self- 
taught. His dreamy, mystical, poetic turn of mind prompted his 
subjects, and gave to his canvases the moody characteristics that mark 
them, and his fine sense of color and passionate love of harmony 
imparted to them the rich, vibrant tone noticeable in all his better 
work and rarely absent from his least interesting pictures. 

Thus, with no art training whatever, with no means with which to 
tide over the period during which he was to make his name as a 
painter, with no friend to offer him guidance or lend him assistance, 
he settled in New York, opened a studio, and from the outset posed 
as a professional artist. Many were the hardships and privations he 
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endured, but he 
dreamed his rich 
color dreams, and 
painted his weird 
fancies, till intel- 
lect lost its balance 
and incapacity for- 
bade further work. 
As an illustra- 
tion of the stress to 
which the strug- 
gling artist was 
subjected, one may 
cite the case of his 
strong picture, 
"The Boulder and 
the Flume," at 
Franconia Notch, 
New Hampshire, 
which is perhaps 
one of the sanest 
and most pleasing 
of Blakelock's can- 
vases. He painted 
the picture while 
on his wedding 
tour, selecting the 
subject as one 
suited to his special 
gifts. Tourists will 
remember the lo- 
cality. A huge 
boulder had be- 
come suspended 
between two pre- 
cipitous rocks, and 
had probably hung 
there for centuries. 
Blakelock sketched 
it with absolute 
fidelity and later 
developed it into a 
painting, casting 
over the pictur- 
esque yet bald 
rocks something of 
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WORK OF RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 263 

the witchery of his own genius. He later became hard pressed for 
money, and pledged the painting with a person in Rhode Island. 
Mr. Gibbs learned of the circumstance and secured the picture, which 
will be in the forthcoming exhibition. 

In passing, one may note that the boulder and the flume are no 
more. Some years after Blakelock made his preliminary sketch a 
furious storm broke over Franconia Notch, during which the boulder 
was dislodged and taken nearly a thousand feet down the brook. 

Throughout his entire career Blakelock was a very uneven painter. 
His best canvases come very near to being masterpieces, and his poor- 
est are scarcely worthy of the most trivial painter. Indeed, it has 




NAVAJO BLANKET MAKERS 
By Ralph A. Blakelock 

been said that he exhausted himself upon a few pictures, and wasted 
a large share of his time in perfunctory repetitions of his own work, 
giving in these latter canvases only the most superficial characteristics 
of his better productions. ' In short, in his duller moods he was a 
mere imitator of himself. He plagiarized his own pictures ; and several 
of his critics have expressed the opinion that it would not be at all 
strange if some of his inferior works should in future come to be con- 
demned as forgeries. 

To this habit of mechanically duplicating his own pictures — and 
that, too, when the moods that inspired his better works were want- 
ing — is probably due the fact that to Blakelock's work was so long 
accorded only derision and neglect. To form any just estimate of 
the artist's efforts, one must view his pictures with the man himself 
constantly in mind. One would perhaps scarcely hazard the opinion 
that he was mentally unbalanced during a considerable period of his 
active professional life, and yet it is essentially true that his moody 
spirit, his mysticism, his eccentricities, his flights of inspiration, and 
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his maudling moments are to be detected in almost every picture he 
produced, just as Poe, the man of gloomy fancies, is an essential part 
of every tale and poem he wrote. 

Possibly a saner genius would never have attempted the glorious 
color harmonies which were Blakelock's delight, nor would a saner 
genius have had his efforts as a colorist crowned with such brilliant 
success. As Taine says, " Under the shell there is an animal, and 
behind the document there is a man." Behind the Blakelock can- 
vases soon to be exhibited there is Blakelock himself, not the unfor- 
tunate of to-day, but one is forced to admit, a man of towering 
abilities verging toward his own fall. 

"That the man was a poet," wrote a careful and sympathetic critic 
of him some years ago, "no one will doubt who looks at his canvases, 
and his moods are almost as many as those of nature. He saw with 
a curious temperament, or let us say, he dreamed rather of nature, 
and he put his visions down in color with as little form as it was 
possible to give and carry his tonal schemes. Of realism there is 
none, nor for that matter, did Blakelock ever try to reproduce faith- 
fully the conventional forms of out-of-doors. 

"His trees are seldom botanically correct, and his foreground stuff 
could never be analyzed, but all served to fill the composition and to 
help him to express his motive, whatever it was. It is to be presumed 
that at some earlier time in his career Blakelock drew seriously after 
nature according to his lights, but although the writer once went over 
a lot of out-of-door sketches with the artist he was unable to see 
therein any evidence of a close following of nature's forms, and this 
preliminary work had just the same vague and visionary aspect as had 
the finished pictures. ' 

"But the man was a born colorist, and he secured tones and com- 
binations of pigment that few have discovered. His process was slow 
and laborious; sometimes years would elapse from the beginning to 
the end of his pictures, and many years at that. He piled on pigment 
and he scraped, he varnished and he repainted, and he was likely at 
the last to completely change his theme once he had the proper foun- 
dation~Of^paint on the canvas or panel. 

"The result was generally a low-keyed fantasy, recalling the tints 
and the mellowness of some old tapestry or rug, the qualities of a 
Rembrandt as applied to a landscape or a marine. Again, he would 
get a brilliancy of sky over sea or earth that was little short of mar- 
velous. It was something he could never by any means repeat 
once the work was finished, for he least of all knew how the effect 
was secured: It was feeling, pure and simple, like the improvisations 
of some gifted musician, who secures the harmonies and sweetness of 
his instrument unconsciously and intuitively. " 

I have quoted these words at length because they are the kindly; 
sympathetic witness of one who knew intimately the man and his 
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WORK OF RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 267 

methods; who has seen him struggle with his tonal vagaries, now 
despairing, now triumphant; who has beheld the spark of inborn fire 
burst into a blaze that literally transfigured his canvas, and again 
flicker and fall even to the point of extinguishing, leaving the canvas 
soulless and devoid of interest. 

Blakelock's canvases are little less than a revelation of his wide 
range of expression and of his varying moods. The pictures soon to be 
exhibited, for instance, include peaceful and poetical pastorals, sun- 
sets glowing even to the point of the garish, moonlights suffused with 
a bewitching silvery sheen, landscapes in which there is no suggestion 
of human life, Indian groups for which the landscapes serve but as a 
setting, scenes painted in all the fullness of detail, and sketchy can- 
vases that give but a hint of what the artist doubtless had in mind 
when he abandoned his work, leaving the sketch to tell the story to 
the spectator. 

Rarely is the minor chord lacking, though this is in many cases 
subordinated to a free, joyous spirit. The canvases convey the impre*- 
sion of a strong, poetic temperament dominated through some acci- 
dent of training or bias of mind with a moodiness which struggles 
with and finally extinguishes free, glad, artistic expression. 

Practically throughout his career Blakelbck followed the same 
careful, painstaking mode of work, and his pictures bear the impress 
of his peculiar methods. Many of them show a refinement of finish 
quite astonishing. They have been scraped and worked over and 
varnished till they have a softness of surface and a quality of texture 
like polished ivory. Yet despite this excess of finish there is no 
suggestion to the observer of hazardous experiments or excessive 
labor. One is only conscious of the finished result for which the 
artist strove and which he succeeded in obtaining. 

It must be recognized, however, that Blakelock's method of pro- 
cedure is one calculated to give the appearance of great unevenness to 
a collection of his works. Some of his canvases bear unmistakable 
evidence of the artist's love of his theme, and of his ambition 
to make the expression of it as perfect in every detail as possible. 
Other canvases tell the story of wavering purpose, waning interest, 
or lack of devotion to his subject. Often the artist apparently was 
attracted by some scene or theme, worked at it assiduously while the 
spirit moved him, and practically abandoned his first conception or 
lost the interest necessary to make a finished picture. 

Thus while Blakelock's best paintings are little less than ideal 
bits of tonal work, excellent in draftsmanship, and rich in the har- 
mony of color that few artists could approximate, others are wanting 
in the elements that go to make a finished work, and are crude and 
uninteresting. In sunset effects and in night scenes he was singularly 
successful. The former are vibrant with luminosity and with gor- 
geous colors borrowed direct from nature. The latter have a genuine 
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WORK OF RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 269 

night effect, showing in a wonderful measure silvery light, subtleness 
of shadow, and softness of expression. The canvases herewith repro- 
duced give, of course, only a meager idea of the richness and delicacy 
of the originals. 

Another peculiarity of the artist should here be noted. Blake- 
lock's compositions for the most part are extremely simple. He 
beheld a scene and received an impression, and his amb.tion was to 
record that impression rather than to give an elaborate or full expres- 
sion of the landscape before him. For the recording of this expres- 
sion little was needed. He did not require compositions with minute 
detail, and hence many of his best works are little more than a mere 
hint of a landscape — a broad stretch of sky with a few trees sharply 
outlined against it; a stream or a pool of water, with the reflections 
of the few near-by shrubs or trees; a hill sharply marked or perhaps 
a mountain in the distance indistinct in the haze of a summer after- 
noon. These simple elements sufficed for a framework, and his sense 
of color and his ability to produce tonal effects supplied the rest. 

Whatever be the scene, however, or however unfinished be the 
condition of the picture, one cannot fail to find in Blakelock's can- 
vases the unmistakable quality of a true painter. Earnestness of 
purpose is ever present and felt, and the adequacy of the result 
obtained one feels to be dependent more upon the duration of the 
artist's mood than upon his ability to accomplish what he undertook. 

Withal one cannot stand before a Blakelock canvas without in a 
sense stepping out of the commonplace, the tame, the prosaic, the 
conventional. These the artist naturally eschewed. It would be 
wrong to say that he deliberately essayed the unique or unusual for 
the sake of effect. His purpose was too simple for this. His can- 
vases are unusual, simply because his habits of thought and moods 
of spirit were unusual. He never indulged in out of the way combi- 
nations of shapes in the name of the picturesque. He was essentially 
a colorist, and the peculiar charm of his work lies in the fact that he 
had the audacity to attempt and the ability to obtain tonal effects 
that at once stamped his canvases as remarkable. 

It has been said of him, that he stands quite alone among Ameri- 
can artists , as an original creative genius whose endowment was 
unusually artistic and whose sense of the beautiful was peculiarly 
acute. The exhibition of the seventy-six canvases referred to will 
fully demonstrate this statement. It will also show, if it show any- 
thing, that the artist has not been accorded the appreciation that is 
his due. It is to be hoped that the public display of a comprehensive 
collection of his canvases may serve to enhance his reputation and 
give him the rank among American artists that he earned.* 

Frederick W. Morton. 

* Since the foregoing article was written, forty of the canvases referred to have 
been exhibited at the Lotus Club, New York. 



